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in words masqueraded as crusading knights campaigning against the Soviet
Power said by them to be exterminating the Orthodox Church.
German pastors, who were attached to every unit of the German A rmy,
when they learned of the existence in a town or village of a church in use, went to
the priests and always had one and the same conversation with them, telling
them how they had come nearly 600 miles from the frontier and had so far on
their way not seen a single church in use nor met a single priest. For instance,
Archpriest I. Sokolov, of Staritsa, and Archpriest George Zelnitsky, of Voloko-
lamsk, were both asked questions about this in almost identical form.
But, as an answer to these questions, the Orthodox priests of Staritsa and
Volokolamsk referred the Germans to the Constitution which legalizes for the
citizens of Russia the freedom to believe or not to believe and grants the faithful
the use of the church buildings free of charge. The priests also referred these
liars to the numerous churches in use, but obviously it did not suit the calcula-
tions of the fascists to take any notice of this. However astute the attack on the
psychology of the religiously minded Russians, they could not make them feel
Germanophile. Neither priests nor ordinary believers ever went that way.
Parishioners sometimes hid Russian soldiers who had escaped from enemy
encirclement in the churches, passing them off as local workmen.
Pious Christian mothers in our towns and villages knew what they were
doing when they blessed their children for the defence of their native land.
When visiting the historical Cathedral of the Resurrection "New Jerusalem",
which had been blown up by the Germans, I found Elisabeth. Korchagina, of
Nikulino, Istra district, in charge of the ruins of this church. She was a
widow, and had blessed her three sons for defence of the country. The youngest
of them, Vitya, was only 17, she said. He had volunteered for the partizans
and was killed by the Germans in his native village on 26 November, 1941.
**I took his body and carried it to the shelter, but the Germans, discovering
him, snatched him away from me and threw him I don't know where. I am
broken-hearted because the Germans have robbed me, his mother, even, of the
body of my son and deprived me, a good Christian, of my last consolation: to
bury my son and weep and pray at his grave. May the Righteous God repay
our wicked oppressors with His stern retribution."
It was the sick cry of a mother's heart. It will be recalled how our writer,
Turgenev, in his novel, Fathers and Sons, relating the tragic death of his hero
Bazarov, described the mournful anguish and the comfort of his pious parents
at the grave of their son, dear to them:
"Two fragile old people, man and wife, supporting one another, come to
the cemetery, to the grave of their beloved son: there they go down on their
knees, and long and fervidly they weep and pray for him . . .
"Is it possible that their prayers, their tears, are in vain?" exclaims the
writer, "Is it possible that love, sacred, devoted love, is not all-powerful?
Oh no! However passionate, sinful, rebellious the heart hidden on the
grave, the flowers which are on it peacefully look at us with their guileless
eyes: they do not only speak to us of eternal peace, of that great peace of
'indifferent' nature . . . they also speak of eternal reconciliation and life
everlasting."
The stupid, senseless cruelty of the Germans towards the bereaved mother
and widow who had no husband or son to support her is an indication of the
increasing degradation of their moral condition.